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THE MOUNTAIN SIBYL. 








A spirit forces me to see and speak, 
And for my guerdon grants not to survive ; 

My heart shall be poured over thee and break. 
PropHecy oF Dante. 








Ere the war of the Revolution had drained the American fields 
of their hardy yeomanry, and while the infant colonies were 
still quiet under the petticoat government of the ‘ mother 
country,’ there stood, in a pleasant dale among the hills of 
New Hampshire, a small cottage, noted for the hospitality of 
its Inmates. 

The way-worn traveler found there a shelter from the wintry 
storm ; and his garrulous tale was listened to with all that ear- 
nestness and humility which are so flattering to the narrators of 
their own adventures. 

But the reader will fall into a great error, if he imagines that 
a plentiful board and comfortable lodgings were the only attrac- 
tions which the ‘ White Cottage’ afforded. These were sufficient 
to tempt the benighted w anderer from his course ;—the weary 
stranger sought no other. But to induce the neighboring youths 
to leave the cheerful fireside, and to brave the drifted heaps 
which furrowed their way o’er hill and common, there must be 
some other cause assigned. 

Emma Wakefield had lived from infancy in this humble re- 
treat with her doating parents : and sixteen times had the blos- 
soms of Spring emulated the richness of her complexion ; six- 
teen times had the Summer sun vied in brightness with her 
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smiles, and sixteen times had the falling leaf reminded her fond 
parents that the triumph of beauty is but short ;—when she is 
first introduced to the notice of our readers. 

Emma sat in one corner reading the Pilgrim’s Progress. She 
had just arrived at that part of ‘the history that describes the 
encounter between Christian and Apollyon, when she suddenly 
raised her eyes and remarked that ‘ Robert had delayed his 
visit so long, that she feared he would not come.’ 

The person to whom this speech was addressed made no 
reply. 

Her only companion was an old lady, whose wrinkled brow 
and palsied frame told that she had been an inhabitant of this 
wearisome world long enough to outlive the enjoyment of its 
wan delights and palling pleasures. Her withered fingers me- 
chanically plied at her usual occupation of knitting; and save 
that she occasionally adjusted her spectacles, and stretched out 
her hands towards the fire, gave no indications of feeling any 
interest in aught else but the business immediately before her. 
Emma’s observation fell unheard upon her heavy ear, and no 
answer was returned: but the night wind howled around the 
cottage ; and the hooting owl, from a distance, threw in his 
melancholy chorus. 

‘Do you think he will be here to-night ?’ cried the shudder- 
ing girl, drawing her chair nearer to the old dame, and raising 
her voice to a higher key. 

‘'To-night !’ answered the old lady in a tremulous accent; 
‘to-night, say you?) ‘Two-score years have passed since he 
came ; and every night he has been expected in vain. Why 
should he come to-night? ‘The crawling worms have died that 
fattened on his flesh—his narrow house has crumbled away 
from his bones—and you ask if he will come to-night!’ 

‘No, no,’ said Emma, ‘ not him, not hin—lI know he cannot 
come, but’ 

‘ Nay, girl,’ replied the old woman in a solemn tone, ‘ say 
not he cannot come. All things are possible with the great 
IAM. Ihave had strange dreams lately. Should his spirit 
now appear’ 

‘Oh hush, hush!’ cried the affrighted girl. ‘ How can you 
talk so when we are alone? You know we are far from any 
help.’ 

‘We are not out of His reach,’ said the other, ‘ who can 
protect us from every harm. Death is no evil to the old and 
miserable ; and to you it would be a deliverance from coming 
wo.’ 
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The door now opened, and a young rustic made his appear- 
ance, arrayed in the garb of a hunter. 

‘My dear Emma!’ cried he, returning the fond embrace of 
the artless maiden, ‘I hope I have not come too late—but why 
do you look so pale?’ 

‘I was a little startled, said Emma, ‘when you came in—I 
have been reading such a frightful book!’ 

‘ A tale of witches and hobgoblins, I suppose,’ said the youth. 
‘What would you say, if I should tell you that I had seen a 
witch this very day ?’ 

‘Nay, Robert,’ said Emma, ‘I hope you have not been to 
the mountain.’ 

‘I have crossed the mountain with a dozen others,’ replied 
he, ‘ and passed near Margaret’s cave. I had great ado to keep 
my companions from demolishing her wicket with stones.’ 

‘Twas a good deed,’ said the old lady, ‘and she will be 
grateful. There is great danger in tempting one of those 
creatures.’ 

‘ Pshaw, Lady Mary,’ said Robert, ‘ do you suppose that an 
old hag, like her, can have any power over one of the “ lords of 
the creation ?”’’ 

‘ And why not?’ said Lady Mary; ‘ we have good authority 
for believing that Satan delegates his power, as well as the 
Almighty.’ 

‘ We read of miracles, my lady,’ said Robert— but the age 
of miracles has ceased.’ 

‘If God,’ said the other, ‘ has for wise purposes withdrawn 
from man the power of doing miracles in His name, does that 
afford any reason that Satan should do so too? He is not so apt 
to take his cue from Divine Jurisprudence.’ 

‘ But the Almighty,’ replied the youth, ‘ will not suffer us to 
be tempted beyond our strength; and it is hardly likely that 
when there are no counterbalancing miracles on the part of 
Divine Providence, He will suffer the Devil to ravage His 
vineyard with such great odds on his side.’ 

Lady Mary, who seemed exhausted by this attempt to sus- 
tain a controversy, now relapsed into her usual indifference, 
and the conversation was carried on exclusively by Robert and ~ 
Emma. 

‘What says your father?’ inquired the youth in a low 
voice, 

‘Alas!’ said the blushing girl, ‘he still entertains a high 
opinion of you, but says’— she paused. 
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‘Nay, tell me all,’ replied Robert. ‘I am prepared for the 
worst.’ 

‘ He says that we must think no more of it,’ faltered she. 

‘ But his reasons!’ cried Robert. 

‘You are poor—he has no other objection !’ replied Emma. 

‘Poor as 1 am,’ said Robert, with a deep-drawn sigh, ‘ these 
hands can supply our wants. Does he think these arms have 
lost any of their vigor since they rescued his daughter from the 
panther’ s jaws, and hurled the assailing monster from the rock 
ito the lake below? Has this good rifle ever cracked 1 in vain ? 
Have I ever returned empty- -handed from the wood ? 

‘You need use no arguments to prevail upon me,’ said 
Emma ; ‘ my own heart is a more powerful advocate in your 
favor, than the most cogent reasonings. I remember that dread- 
ful night—the darkness which had enveloped the whole plain, 
and rendered the wilderness dreary beyond description—lI re- 
member the glaring eyeballs of the panther, as he crouched in 
the thicket—I remember my father’s cry of despair as he threw 
his arms around my trembling frame. Oh! it was a moment 
of bitterness, of inexpressible anguish. We heard the report of 
agun. My father cried out for help. <A solitary hunter dash- 
ed through the brake. ‘The panther made a spring towards us. 
I saw the gleaming of your knife—l heard the fearful yell of 
the infuriate beast. Ina moment you and he were grappled 
together—the stones gave way beneath your feet—the struggle 
was terrible. In a moment all was still ; but suddenly I heard 
the dismal moans of the animal as they rose from the dark lake 
fifty yards beneath our feet! I never saw human blood till 
then. Your wounds were fearful to look upon. Oh, how I 
pitied you because you had suffered so much for me—and 
while I pitied you, I began to love you too. My father must 
— yes, he will relent.’ 

Here Robert took a slender ring from his finger and pre- 
sented it to Emma. ‘ Wear this for my sake,’ said he, ¢ until 
we meet again.’ 

Emma remarked a small gem of exquisite brilliancy with 
which the ring was embossed. 

‘Tis very beautiful,’ said she, as she slipt it over her thumb 
with great ease ; ‘ where did you purchase it?’ 

‘Tis a tribute of Margaret’s gratitude,’ replied Robert. 

‘How! the witch!’ cried Emma, throwing it from her in 
affright. 


‘What!’ exclaimed Lady Mary, evincing more concern 
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than shé had shown in many years. ‘ Let me see it. I think 
there is something in that ring which reminds me of other 
days.’ 

The old lady took up the magic trinket, and after turning it 
over a number of times and examining it with great scrutiny, 
but without betraying the least emotion, carefully deposited it 
in her housewife ; and then, folding her arms across her breast, 
sat for some moments, motionless as a statue. Her eyes were 
fixed on vacancy—their dim balls emitted no lustre—and_ their 
total want of expression afforded no clue to what was passing 
in her soul ; but scenes of other days passed before her, fraught 
with all their wonted bitterness. ‘Through the long vista of fifty 
years her retrospective glance carried her back to the days of 
her earliest love. Her Edward stood beside her. His manly 
fotm was bending over her as he whispered the story of his 
love into her ravished ear. She heard again his gentle sigh. 
She gazed upon his noble brow. His witching smile and the 
proud glance of his dark eyes flashed around her.—The picture 
was changed. ‘The seducer came. She fell. She remem- 
bered the look of anguish with which the broken-hearted Ed- 
ward bade her adieu. His words seemed again to ring in her 
ears: ‘I go, wretched girl—I leave thee forever—this blighted 
heart can never love again. ‘Thou hast undone me—lI forgive 
thee. ‘Thy guilty joys are dearly purchased. ‘Thy seducer 
will forsake thee !’ 

The wasted form of the aged penitent could no longer sup- 
port the agony of her spirit. She trembled, she groaned aloud, 
and slight convulsions seized her frame. 

The terrified Emma w ept aloud. Robert bore the wretched 
woman to her couch. She raved. She called on Edward. 
‘I have done it!’ cried she. ‘I have slain him ! His love 
was pure as an angel’s—I planted the scorpion’s sting in the 
heart thatloved me. I consigned his elegant form to the dust— 
I gave that fair cheek to the worms to batten on—I extinguish- 
ed the beams of his radiant eyes—I piled the cold earth upon 
his head. He looks down from the regions of bliss and curses 
his heartless murderer. Oh Jesus! I would pray to thee ; but 
even the boon [ would ask, I dare not accept. I cannot enter 
the gates of Heaven, while Edward is there. His reproving 
glance would blast me forever ! ’ 

The hunter’s stern soul was not dead to the feelings of com- 
passion. He could brave the midnight tempest, and feared not 
to encounter the wolf in his den; but the woes of helpless 
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woman melted the iron away from his heart. He strove to 
console the sufferer. ‘ Your Edward,’ said he, ‘ has forgiven 
you. He told you so.’ 

‘ Ah! there is the thing’ cried she, ‘ which gives point to my 
anguish. That one kind “word convinced me that his love was 
sincere. His heart remained true, after [ had pierced it by my 
ingratitude. His tortured spirit sighed out forgiveness while 
*twas breaking ! ’ 

‘ Your penitence has washed away your guilt,’ said Robert ; 
‘and when you rejoin your lost Edward in Heaven, all tears 
will be wiped from your eyes, and the sad scenes of this lower 
world be but remembered as a dream which has passed away.’ 

Lady Mary listened to the youth’s discourse, and seemed to 
be deeply affected. Suddenly starting upright i in her bed, with 
eyes which glared with unearthly light, and a face distorted with 
emotion, she cried: ‘ Do you know this Margaret ?’ 

‘I have seen her twice,’ replied the youth. 

She remained silent a considerable time, and then muttered 
in a low hollow voice, ‘ Yes, it must be—I will—they say she 
can do such things. I will see her—she shall try.’ 

‘What does she mean?’ said Emma, pressing to the hunter’s 
side, and shaking with fear. 

‘She raves,’ replied he. ‘It is impossible. She cannot see 
Margaret. Her cave is unapproachable by any but the most 
adventurous lovers of the chase. “Tis on a mountain’s side, 
surrounded by dark woods, fortified by precipitous rocks, envi- 
roned by deep dells and dreary abysses. Poisonous weeds 
rankle around her very threshold. No traveler passes her 
door. ‘The moss js on the stones ; and the adder rustles through 
the clambering ivy. She cannot see the strange woman.’ f 

‘Alas! poor Lady Mary!’ said Emma, ‘I fear her peace 
will never return in this world. More than twenty years have 
elapsed, since my father drew her out of a swamp, whither she 
had gone for the purpose of drowning herself. He brought her 
home with him; and although her mind was much disordered at 
the time, by kind treatment and soothing language he succeeded 
in restoring some degree of tranquillity to her spirits. Previous 
to this occurrence, she had been long known in the neighbor- 
hood as a love-crazed woman, whom no_ persuasions could in- 
duce to participate in the comforts of civilized life. She wan- 
dered from place to place, braved the severest storms, and at 
night rested her house less he ad upon the flinty rock. 

‘ Occasionally, glimpses of reason dawned upon her benighted 
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soul ; but her sufferings were not alleviated by the partial resto- 
ration of her faculties. At such times she wept continually ; 
and now beating her breast and stretching her arms towards 
heaven, now rolling: i in the dust, she shrieked aloud the name of 
Edw ard, and invoked her Maker to put a period to her suffer- 
ings by instant death. Her mind still wanders, and although 
the violence of her frenzy has subsided, Edward is constantly 
uppermost in her thoughts. ‘This fit of raving is occasioned by 
some reminiscences connected with the sight of that ring. There 
is some vague tradition extant with the “old people, about her 
having been betrothed to a noble young man by the name of 
Edward Fitzgerald ; but that before the wedding-day arrived, 

she was ruined by a rich officer called Arlington—that her lover 
then deserted her, while at the very altar, and, it is believed, 

went to the Indies and died. Many years have passed since 
then, and new generations have come upon the earth; but to 
the mind of the despairing Mary, ’tis but as yesterday when 
she put on her bridal array to hear the sentence of perpetual 
misery pronounced against her at the altar.’ 

‘Thank Heaven !’ cried Robert, musing. 

‘For what?’ said Emma. 

‘ Because,’ replied the hunter, ‘he has given me but this 
rifle and accoutrements, and the wide wilderness to range in. 
When I look upon that poor sufferer, in whose heart melancholy 
has fixed her everlasting abode, and on whose visage blight 
sits like cypress shadowing the tomb, I thank Heaven that I 
possess not the means of becoming a seducer ! ” 

‘My heart tells me,’ said Emma, slightly blushing, ‘ that you 
do possess the means. A fearless arm and a kind heart are 
more potent than the miser’s hoards.’ 

‘ Wert thou not too pure to brook a stain, thou wouldst not 
think so,’ said the youth, ardently gazing upon her sunny brow. 

A little more knowledge of the world will teach you that 
inte rest joins more hands than love.’ 

‘Fine doctrine—and you, Miss, are an apt scholar, 1 pre- 
sume,’ said a rough voice in the adjoining room. 

kximma turned round, and her father stood before her. 

‘Well, Mr. Robert, said the intruder, ‘ you have pitched 
your camp in a fine situation, to-night. What—are all the 
foxes, wild geese, and the bucks and the does, killed, that you 
are forced to come a-trapping at the cottage? Hey !’ 

‘1 hope, Sir, said the hunter, modestly, ‘that I am not 
trespassing—lI only stopped in to inquire after the health of the 
family.’ 
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‘ Ay, ay, so it seems,’ said the peasant; ° but you might have 
saved ‘yourself the trouble, if you had asked me this morning 
when I met you. I could have informed you that we were all 
well—but, no—what ails Lady Mary ? 

‘She has had an ill turn,’ said Emma, glad to change the 
subject. ‘She was taken this evening with one of her raving 
fits.’ 

‘One of her raving fits!’ cried Mr. Wakefield. ‘1 hope you 
have not presumed, Mr. Robert, to awaken any recollections in 
her mind.’ 

¢‘ No—no—not him,’ said Emma, ‘ he has not done it.’ 

‘Give me leave, my dear Emma,’ said Robert. ‘Then turn- 
ing to Mr. Wakefield—‘ You shall be informed of the whole 
affair, Sir. I presented Emma with a ring which I received 
from the hand of Margaret, commonly called the Witch of the 
Mountain. Lady Mary caught it up, and’— 

‘ Yes, yes,’ interrupted Mr. Wakefield, ‘1 understand you. 
The ring given by you to Emma reminded her of some of her 
old love scenes. Such mischief comes of all such improper 
associations. I tell you, Emma is not for you ; and I think it 
hard that you should come here with your rings and your 
witches turning my house upside down.’ 

‘An accident which human ingenuity could not foresee, 
scarcely merits so severe a reproof,’ said the youth, coloring. 
‘ But I will no longer intrude on your hospitality. Many a 
stranger has been welcomed here—but I, who have the honor 
of a slight acquaintance with you, am expelled your door. 

‘Still,’ said Emma, with a cheek gently tinged, ‘ you are 
allowed to depart in peace. At first I feared you would be 
handled as roughly as you once handled a certain panther, 
which I trust my father has not yet forgotten.’ 

‘ Forgot—I forgot,’ stammered the peasant. ‘ No—no, I 
think not—that is—Stop a minute, Robert, and take a mug 
of cider with me before you go.’ 

The hunter, who had a spice of roguery in his composition, 
could sc arcely restrain his risibles upon observing the sudden 
effect of Emma’s observation upon her father. He knew that 
she had touched a chord which would not cease its vibrations 
that night; and therefore determined to make the most of his 
advantage, until the hour for retiring. 

Emma soon produced the mug of liquor, and also brought 
forth other refreshments, which she placed on the table, and 
then sat down by her father’s side. 
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While all three were thus regaling themselves, the youth 
gradually led the peasant into an animated discussion ; and while 
in the heat of his discourse, the hunter occasionally rose from 
his chair to give force to his utterance, and by shifting 
his position back and forth he at length contrived to place 
himself by the side of Emma. He then adroitly changed the 
topic, and by degrees brought the conversation to bear upon a 
subject in which “he knew the old gentleman took no interest. 
The latter, therefore, paid but little attention to the remarks of 
his young friend, which afforded him sufficient excuse for direct- 
ing his discourse altogether to Emma, who on her part seemed 
to be deeply interested in the matter. The voice of Robert 
gradually relaxed into a low tone, and at length became audible 
to Emma alone. Mr. Wakefield began to evince some uneasi- 
néss, and, to use a vulgar phrase, ‘seemed to be ‘ sitting on 
thorns ; ’ ‘but when the hunter saw his agitation increasing to 
an alarming extent, he would appeal to the old man’s decision 
upon some subject foreign to the covert discourse, but upon 
which Mr. Wakefield prided’ himself, and thus he not only 
lulled suspicion, but flattered the vanity of his fastidious 
sentinel. 

Sincere lovers are not always strictly candid with those who 
possess the power and the disposition to thwart them in their 
blissful career. ‘The woman who disclaims affection for a man, 
merely puts in her plea of ‘ not guilty,’ when conviction would be 
followed by unpleasant results. Emma had pleaded her lover’s 
cause before her father. She had descanted at length upon his 
generous heroism—had talked of his attachment. to her—his 
unimpeachable character—and his intelligent mind. She talked 
of gratitude ; of what was due from a father to the preserver of 
his child and himself: but she talked not of love, and Mr. 
Wakefield actually believed that his daughter was indifferent to 
the persun of Robert Mansgrove. He thought it impossible 
for his child, who had always been accustomed to all the com- 
forts and indulgences which wealth could procure, to fix her 
affections upon a needy adventurer whose whole property lay 
in his rifle, and whose whole dependence was in his nervous 
arm and dauntless spirit. 

Had Mr. Wakefield been a connoisseur, he might have seen 
more to apprehend in the graceful figure and courtly address of 
the forester. ‘The elegant profuseness of his raven locks, the 
high polished forehead, and the intelligence of his beaming eyes, 
had vastly contributed to ripen Emma’s gratitude into a tenderer 
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passion. But, above all, there was something in his bearing 
towards her and the rest of the world, so different from the 
usual deportment of the neighboring rustics, that she was puz- 
zled to account for his superior refinement and princely de- 
meanor, when viewed in conjunction with the meanness of his 
occupation. 

She had questioned him of his history. His answers threw 
no light upon the subject. He said he had been brought up 
amongst the Indians ; had followed them to the hunting erounds ; 
had grown up under the protection of one of their chiefs ; and 
had since been a friendless wanderer on the earth. 

"Tis true that he might have borrowed his noble air from 
these children of Nature ; but the suavity of his manners, and 
the gentleness of his soul, must have sprung from a different 
soil. Emma had never read of knights errant or princes i 
disguise ; yet her fertile imagination had almost transformed him 
into a masquerading hero of romance. 

Never did Robert appear so interesting to his Emma as upon 
this memorable evening, while urging his suit in the presence 
of her watchful father; like a desperate smuggler landing his 
contraband goods under the very walls of an armed castle ! 

But the night was far advanced. Lady Mary had fallen into 
a sound slumber. Mr. Wakefield maintained a sullen silence, 
and the low murmurs of Robert’s voice formed an appropriate 
accompaniment to the cricket’s measured chirps, when a loud 
harsh rattle resounded through the adjoining room, and the 
hollow clock proclaimed that the hour of ten had arrived. 

‘Jt must be later,’ said Mr. Wakefield. 

‘That clock is certainly too fast!’ cried Robert. 

This difference of opinion between Robert and the peasant 
is easily accounted for, but it led to a long dispute, which was 
only adjusted by reference to a third person, viz. the clock 
itsel/—and both concluded that as that individual was a disin- 
terested arbiter, and knew its own business best, there could 
be no appeal from its decision. 

Mr. Wakefield then began to throw out some hints about the 
propriety of retiring ; pulled off his boots, inquired for his night- 
cap, and told Robert that as the moon was up he thought it 
must be pleasant traveling. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the arch hunter, ‘ the traveling is doubtless 
very good; but as [ have staid so late, and the air is rather 
chilly, | had made up my mind to tarry at your house all night.’ 

Mr. Wakefield sat down again, crossed his legs, and fixing 
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his eyes on the fore-stick, said not a word. Robert sat quietly 
awaiting an answer to his proposal ; and Emma was ruminating 
upon the probable conference which would take place between 
her father and herself, when the youth should retire. How 
long this silence would have remained unbroken is very uncer- 
tain, had it not been interrupted in an extraordinary manner. 

The door leading into Lady Mary’s sleeping room stood a-jar. 
Through the crevice protruded, suddenly, a long bony hand, 
white and shriveled save where the veins stood out in zhastly 
relief to the deadly hue of the withered flesh. Emma saw it, 
and uttered a faint cry of surprise, when it was instantly drawn 
back. Before Robert could inquire into the cause of her alarm, 
the door began slowly to open—and in a moment an object 
stood before them, resembling more one of ‘ the sheeted dead,’ 
than an inhabitant of earth. 

It was scarcely possible to recognise the Lady Mary in the 
singular apparition which now motioned the astonished behold- 
ers to permit her-to depart. 

With an aspect more pallid than the sheet in which she had 
wrapped her palsied form, with eyes which darted fire from their 
dark sockets, and with her long gray locks scattered over her 
shoulders and breast, she now stood as if fixed on some despe- 
rate resolve, and determined that no human might should stay 
her purpose. 

‘ Lady Mary!’ cried Mr. Wakefield, ‘ what do you mean by 
this? Retire to bed and compose yourself to sleep.’ 

She stretched her trembling arm towards heaven, and, fol- 
lowing its direction with her eyes, said in a firm but hollow tone, 
‘’Tis so written in the book of Destiny.’ 

‘What is it you would do?’ said the farmer. 

‘1 would die in peace,’ replied the maniac. ‘ Is it not writ- 
ten on every wrinkle of this care-worn brow; on these withered 
arms; and do not these trembling limbs proclaim that I must 
soon bow this head in the dust? I have a weary pilgrimage to 
perform, and then my work will be accomplished. Hinder me 
not, as you hope for mercy at the last great day of reckoning.’ 

‘Lady Mary,’ replied the peasant, ‘I will gratify all your 
reasonable desires, but I am answerable to God for my conduct 
towards you. I cannot let you go out such a night as this.’ 

‘Peril not your soul,’ said she, as she slowly advanced, ‘ by 
crossing my purpose; or I’l] meet you at the bar of God, and 
charge * you with my murder!’ 

Mr. Wakefield arose, and caught hold of her arm to detain 
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her ; but she slipped from his grasp, and leaving the sheet in his 
hands, rushed from the door. 

‘ She is mad—raving mad,’ said the peasant, ‘ and perhaps 
it is better that she made her escape. It is uncertain what 
effect it might have had upon her, had she been forcibly 
restrained.’ 

Robert now prepared for his departure. Mr. Wakefield fol- 
lowed him to the door, and thus addressed him: ‘ I remember 
that you once did me and my daughter a great favor, and I 
would be willing to do you a service in return; but 1 cannot 
let you take her from my arms. She is my only child, and I 
wish to see her well provided for. You know you cannot sup- 
port her in a proper manner, and you must not come to see her 
any more.’ 

‘You shall not see me at your house again very soon,’ 
replied Robert, and departed. 

Mr. Wakefield returned to the room where Emma awaited 
him in expectation of hearing a lecture. She was not de- 
ceived. 

‘My daughter,’ said he, ‘I have told you not to allow of 
Robert's visits. Why do you permit him to come into the 
house ?’ 

‘ He is stronger than I,’ said Emma, ‘I cannot keep him 
out.’ 

‘ But why do you not tell him,’ said her father, ‘ that you do 
not wish to see him ?’ 

‘ Because,’ replied Emma, ‘ you have always taught me that 
it is not right to speak an untruth. You would not have me 
tell him a lie?’ 

‘ You could tell him, then,’ said her father, ‘ that it is my 
wish he should not visit you.’ 

‘TI think,’ replied Emma, ‘ that there is no occasion for my 
telling him what he already knows so well.’ 

‘You are very provoking,’ said Mr. Wakefield ; ‘ you know 
what I mean. J mean that you should give him to understand 
that this house belongs to me, and— 

‘He knows that, Sir,’ said Emma. 

‘And,’ continued her father, ‘ that he has no right to enter 
it without my consent.’ 

‘ When he comes here again, replied Emma, ‘I will acquaint 
him with these particulars.’ 

‘I do not see how you can be so infatuated,’ continued Mr. 
Wakefield, ‘as to wish to throw yourself away upon a poor 
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hunter whom nobody knows, and who has not a house to cover 
him. You do right to be grateful to him, and I would not see 
him suffer ; but you are not obliged to render your whole life 
miserable—better that he had not preserved it for you.’ 

‘ Life, indeed, is but a poor boon,’ replied Emma, ‘ if it is 
destined to be wretched. Poor Lady Mary can vouch for that. 
But Robert has already done much to render my life happy.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr. Wakefield. ‘May I ask what he has 
done to procure you happiness ? ’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied she. ‘He has not only saved my life, 
but preserved my father, whose loss would have rendered me 
miserable indeed, and whose society is one great source of hap- 
piness to me.’ 

‘You were always a good girl,’ answered Mr. Wakefield, 
‘arid in all things conformable to the will of your parents. I 
well know that you would not marry this Robert if you thought 
it would be disagreeable to me.’ 

‘ Never,’ said Emma, ‘ but with your consent, would I bestow 
my hand upon any suitor.’ 

‘Here ended the conference. 

Emma retired to rest with a heavy heart. She saw no pros- 
pect of a successful issue to Robert’s courtship. 

She loved him with all the fervor of which a young and ten- 
der heart is capable. She loved him for his virtues, and_ his 
manly graces—and because he loved her. She thought not of 
his poverty, for she had never experienced the miseries of 
want ; and her buoyant spirit would not allow her to reflect se- 
riously on the subject, and make calculations by the rule of 
Loss and Gain. 

She loved her father tenderly, and could not brook the idea 
of thwarting his wishes. How then could Robert ever be hers? 
Must she bid him leave mas? Must she consign his noble heart 
to the depths of misery? Her anxiety increased, and tears 
began to flow. 

She slept on the ground floor of the house. Her window 
opened into a small flower garden, and a large lilac tree partly 
intercepted the moon’s beams, as they strove to force their way 
into her chamber. 

Suddenly she perceived that some solid body intervened 
between her window and the pale light of the moon, and she 
heard a slight rustling among the lilac branches; but ere she 
could call out for her father, a well-known voice said : ‘ Emma, 
be not alarmed, ’tis your Robert.’ . 
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‘ What do you do here at such a time?’ said Emma, as he 
gently raised the sash and looked in upon her. 

‘| have come,’ said Robert, ‘ to bid you be under no appre- 
hensions on account of your father’s opposition to our wishes. 
I have determined to seek some employment, however distaste- 
ful it may be to my nature, which will ensure me the acquisi- 
tion of sufficient wealth to buy your father’s favor. ‘Then I 
will return and claim you at his hands.’ 

‘Return!’ cried Emma. ‘ Do you mean to leave the neigh- 
borhood, then ?’ 

‘For a time,’ replied he. 

‘When do you set out ?’ inquire od she. 

‘'To-night,’ answered Robert ; ‘ | have come to bid you adieu.’ 

‘ You form your resolutions hastily, and execute with great 
despatch,’ said Emma, rather pe oem 

‘ Dear, best, and brightest of beings,’ said Robert, ‘ what else 
can | do? Would you have me linze zer here in utter hopeless- 
ness, or wait with the vain expectation of amassing a fortune by 
killing wood-chucks? Dost thou suppose that distance will 
alienate my mind from thee? No. While in the busy haunts 
of men, while beauty and fashion glitter around me, | shall be 
more solitary than the hermit in his cell. Not till we meet again, 
will this constant heart find its fellow.’ 

‘ Something tells me,’ said the pensive maiden, ‘ that if you 
go away I shall see you no more; and I fear you are offended 
with me, on account of my father’s treatment of you. Perhaps 
you think me hardly worthy of the trouble which you are put 
to on my account.’ 

‘If 1 thought so,’ replied the hunter, ‘ I should not leave my 
rifle in the brake, and seek the society of men whom I despise 
alike with their pursuits, to acquire that trash which alone can 
satisfy your father. You must be dear to me when I can forego 
the pleasures of the chase for your sake, and leave the moun- 
tain heath, to pine in the dun vapors of a crowded metropolis.’ 

‘ And do you indeed consult your love for me in this under- 
taking ?’ said Emma. 

‘That alone,’ replied Robert. 

‘Then you will not deny me one poor request,’ said Emma. 

‘ Name it,’ said he. 

‘ Do not leave till next week.’ 

‘Why not till then?’ inquired Robert. 

‘ Because,’ replied Emma, ‘I should wish to see you again 
before you go.’ 
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‘1 am forbidden the house,’ said the hunter ; ‘ that is—your 
father Said ‘I must not call to see you any more.’ 

You need not call to see me,’ said Emma, ‘ you can call to 
sée him, and I can be present. He will not be so cruel as to 
drive me out of the room when there is but one fire in the 
* ‘-house.™ 

‘Alas! Emma,’ replied he, ‘1 fear that: your proposed delay 
would but be a procrastination of our happiness.’ 

‘ Nay, then, since you will not grant my boon,’ said Emma, 
‘I should like to touch the top of your sceptre again.’ 

‘I did not deny your request,’ replied Robert ; ‘ but let us 
hear the second.’ 

‘ You will think me very foolish,’ said Emma. 

‘Then a great revolution will take place in my ideas,’ 
replied he. 

‘Hush, hush, and let me tell you,’ said the maiden. ‘ You 
are acquainted with a certain old Jady who lives about fifteen 
miles distant ’— : 

‘The witch !’ interrupted Robert. 

‘'The same,’ said Emma. 

‘And you are jealous of that lovely nymph because she 
gave me a ring!’ said Robert. 

‘The fame of her beauty has not yet reached me,’ said 
Emma, laughing; ‘ but we have all heard of her supernatural 
powers. Now, | am not very superstitious, but I cannot help 
believing that she has sometimes foretold events with great 
precision. I would request you to call upon her and inquire 
the fate of our loves. I should like very much to have some 
light, even if it is a false one, thrown upon our future history. 
Should she prophesy good tidings, it would be some alleviation 
to my mind; and if she foretel disasters, we will conclude that 
she is a false prophetess, and not believe a word she says. 
What say you?’ 

‘What a flatterer is the human heart!’ said the hunter. 
‘Hope cheers us, when to hope is madness. You would feel 
comforted if this prophetess of Baal were to bless—but her 
curse would be disregarded! Believe me, Emma, the same 
pelf which would purchase you from your father, would procure 
a happy prognostic from this mighty enchantress.’ 

‘I think not,’ said the maiden ; ‘ she is said to despise money, 
and some pretend that she has good reason for it. ‘They say 
that she has already more than she can dispose of; that she 
has vast hoards buried in the vicinity of her cave, and that her 
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treasures are guarded by infernal spirits, who have been heard 
to moan piteously when any stranger approached near to the 
places of deposit. Some pretend to have seen apparitions 
walking about near her cave in the dead hour of night; but 
these are common nurses’ tales, and not entitled to much credit.’ 

‘You have awakened my curiosity considerably,’ said the 
hunter. ‘ To-morrow night I will visit her. As you request it, [ 
will inquire into our future destiny, and will report my success 
to you, ere I quit the neighborhood. Adieu.’ 

The hunter retired. His was a soul which brooked not 
despondency ; ; and although there is something in the soft pas- 
sion which, while it melts, has a tendency to unnerve the stout- 
est heart, yet he resolv od that no diflic ulty should discourage 
him in his honorable endeavors to win the hand of Emma 
Wakefield. But the idea of parting from that guileless loved 
one, pe rhaps for years ; the uncertainty of human life; and the 
impatience of his disposition ; flung a sombre shade over his 
feelings, to which he had before om a stranger from his childhood. 

‘ Before I saw thee, I was happy,’ said he. ‘I roamed the 
wilderness free from care. My wants were easily supplied, and 
when at night I stretched me on my leafy couch, sleep fell heavy 
on my lids, and fancy waked. [| still Gilowed the bounding 
deer. The wolf “#i bleeding at my feet, and my rifle brought 
the small bird fiom its loftiest perch. I awoke. The golden 
sun flung his early beams athwart my hunting grounds. ‘The 
distant hills looked glad at his approach, and the groves broke 
forth into singing. My heart bounded for joy, and I sprang 
forward to welcome the glorious Messenger of Light.—Now, 
doubts and fears disquiet this once placid soul. My sleep 1s 
broken, and my dreams are like the visitings of madness. Though 
I go far from thee, loved one, yet my heart goes not away. 
That will remain here, with thee and with the wild flower of 
the forest, till its owner return again to claim it. But when 
shall be the day of my returning? Oh Emma, should I find 
thee coldly sleeping beneath the turf, or find thee changed ! 
Yet I must go. Fate calls me hence, but Destiny reveals no 
more.’ 

* * * * * * 

"Twas midnight. The sky was darkened by heavy clouds, 
which rolled along in silent majesty through the deep vault of 
heaven. ‘The fierce winds were let loose, and the dense vapors 
of the atmosphere were rent asunder and driven in huge heaps 
along the etherial plain. 
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The weary peasant was buried in deep sleep, and heard not 
the roaring of the tempest which waked around him. Inno- 
cence slumbered, and the guardian angels which watched around 
her couch closed her ears to the howling of the storm, and 
infused into her soul delightful emotions and ecstatic bliss. She 
was carried on the wings of Fancy to Elysian fields, and wan- 
dered through the groves of Paradise. Even Sorrow nodded 
o’er her griefs; and Pain and Sickness knew repose. But 
Guilt her painful vigils kept. Her haggard eyes remained un- 
closed. No opiate ‘could lull her urened conscience, or bribe 
the never-dying worm. She watched the live-long night, in 
dreary solitude, within the mountain cave. 

Around Margaret’s cell the winds gamboled in noisy merri- 
ment, as if to mock her woes. 

‘The tall trees bowed before the blast; the roaring of the 
cataract chimed in with the bellowing of the winds, and the 
rocks seemed to tremble around. ‘The solitary bird of night 
sent forth his dismal cry, and the yell of the catamount was 
heard. 

But there was one frail mortal who heeded not the convul- 
sions of the elements, nor the fitful screams of the midnight 
prowler. She was accustomed to all that is dreadful in sky 
and forest ; and the fierce expression of her fiery eyes denoted 
that the rage of the tempest was equaled by the commotions 
of her perturbed soul. ‘The angel of peace visited not the soul 
of Margaret, and the deep furrows of her wasted cheek betok- 
ened the unquenchable fire which consumed her anguished 
spirit—blasted by the curse of Heaven ! 

That wretched being now sat in one corner of her cave, 
leaning her head against the point of a rock. Her dark shaggy 
eyebrows formed but one continued line from temple to temple 
and when contrasted with the snowy whiteness of her withered 
brow, produced a very singular effect upon the mind of an ob- 
server. ‘There was something in the whole appearance of this 
woman wonderfully calculated to inspire the credulous with a 
belief in her pretended powers ; and the most sceptical would 
have been compelled to acknowledge that she was a person of 
no common stamp. 

Her person was rather below the middle size—her form, by 
nature, sylph-like ; but the harrowings of remorse, throughout a 
long term of years, had wasted her almost to a shadow. Yet 
there was nothing of that ghastliness in the hue of her counte- 
nance which wretched old age sometimes presents. ‘The ex- 
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quisite beauty of her youth, even at this late period, defied the 
encroachments of time—but passion had been more successful. 
Her cheek was indeed wrinkled, but the harmony of her features 
was not generally disturbed. The long silken lash still shaded 
the deep blue eye which now glared with almost unearthly 
radiance. Her fine arched forehead was deeply indented with 
perpendicular lines ; and the knitting of her black brows had 
the appearance of the artificial illusion of a tragedian, when 
surveyed in conjunction with the very feminine lines of her 
countenance. 

The characteristic of Margaret was apathy towards all her 
race—an undisturbed presence of mind, which no contingency 
had ever been known to alienate—a sort of proud and haughty 
independence, which rendered her careless of the opinions of 
the world, and forbidding both in aspect and manner. 

But however supercilious the heart may be; however un- 
mindiul of the social relations of life; there is still a Power which 
mortal man cannot contemn, and for this very good reason— 
because the energies of the proud soul are depe ndent upon the 
will of Him who created and upholds them. No strength of 
mind, no human resolution, can hold out in a contest with that 
Being by whose will alone they exist. 

Margaret, therefore, although to all appearance one of the 
proudest of beings, was inwardly bowed to the dust in all the 
abjectness of guilt and despair. 

Virtue alone can render a soul truly great or noble. The 
humble and sincere worshiper of the true God, purified by His 
grace, and moulded after the divine likeness, is the only noble 
creature in the universe. For as God is the fountain of all light, 
truth, and excellence, so we are only great or illustrious as we 

‘ take hold of his strength,’ and, like the clambe ring vine which 
twines about the firm ouliem, ascend towards the heights of 
His own glory. 

The lofty bearing and stubborn pride of an evil man are no 
more noble or praiseworthy than the firmness of a reck, or the 
majesty of a pine, which resist cold and storms merely because 
their earthly composition is both hard and insensible. 

Is it not singular that the human intelligence should become 
so darkened by the mists of earthly passion, as to bestow its 
applause upon those actions which have no other recommenda- 
tion than courAGE? Is man fallen so low that he will contend 
with the brute for his glory ; and boast that he possesses the 
attributes of the lion and the tiger? Will he call it nobleness 
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of soul to be insensible to danger—to rush to combat with the 
ardor of a panther ! 

Yet there is a courage which is the effect of true nobleness, 
always attendant upon true greatness. The soul which is en- 
nobled by virtue, and adorned with innocence, Is raised above 
the craven hopes and fears of a worldly mortal, and nerved 
with the divine strength to combat all the frailties of our de- 
graded nature. 

The different characteristics of these two species of courage 
are, that the first is strong in proportion as the system retains 
its energies, and the constitution its vigor. ‘The second, on the 
other hand, arises to greater heights as nature decays, and tri- 
umphs i in the very jaws of death. , 

The former dwindles gr adually away, as the flame of life 
sinks in the socket: the latter i is most bold and confident, as the 
supports of nature fall away. 

The one presents the yielding strength of a dying wolf: the 
other surprises us with the gilded wings of the chrysalis emerg- 
ing from the ruins of a worm. 


‘ Virtue alone has majesty in death, 
And greater still the more the tyrant frowns.’ 


After what has been said, the reader will readily conceive 
that Margaret’s courage and ‘self-dependence were not of that 
enduring kind which virtue generates, and which, by their asso- 
ciation with the attributes of the Divine Being, hecesne identi- 
fied with the eternity of his existence. 

Had there been a being in the world who could relieve that 
strange woman from the load of guilt which oppressed her, she 
would have dispensed with her pride most freely, and bent the 
knee in humble supplication before him. But when she turned 
her eyes towards His throne, who alone could assist her in her 
extremity, she imagined that it shot forth lightnings and fiery 
bolts at her devoted he an. She dared not approach. Such cow- 
ards guilt makes of us ! 

Oh! *twould have been a lesson meet for every vaunting 
libertine, could he have marked the demeanor of this unhappy 
creature, as she sat in her little cell, with the symbols of her 
magic art around her. ‘The faint light of a taper fell upon her 
features, and the workings of her soul might be traced there 
with awful fidelity. But even the pangs of remorse could not 
humble the proud look, or relax the sternness of her guilt- 
stricken brow. ‘The intermitting glances of her rolling eyes, the 
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smothered sobs which swelled her bosom, showed that pride 
struggled powerfully with her anguish ; and that she dared not 
confess to herself the exient of her misery. Her restlessness 
increased. She seemed anxious to fly from ‘herself, and evinced 
all that anxiety and wistfulness which is said to be the precursor 
of an approaching calamity. 

At length she arose, with a slight shudder, and, moving to 
the middle of her cave, raised a large flat stone, and exposed 
to view a huge pile of golden coins, which she began to count 
audibly, as if for no other purpose than to divert her mind from 
its own disagreeable reflections. 

‘Yes,’ said she, pausing in her employment, ‘ for seventeen 
long years ve kept ye, ye bright remembrancers of my guilt 
and my love. You, at least, | cannot curse—ye never wrong- 
ed me. However you have led others astray, my w anderings 
were occasioned by my unwavering affection. Oh, thou loved 
one, how deeply must I deplore thee! Our meeting, how fatal ! 
and oh! fatal parting, which wrung the last solace from this 
wretched heart. Oh! for one glimpse of thee, thou idol—but 
thou art cold as the rude rock on which I sit ; and while I pre- 
tend to show others the figure of departed friends, | cannot 
bring thy lost image before these aching eyes! But should he, 
the victiin of my jealousy—no, no—he, too, is dead. It must 
be. Rest, ye shining ones—ye must lie there, till rapacious 
villains tre: - over my corpse to plunder the witch’s cell.’—She 
paused ; for a loud knock at her wicket caused her to start at 
so unusual an incident. 

Speedily replacing the stone, she assumed the air and ‘man- 
ner suitable to her profession, and cried, in a shrill voicee— 
‘Who dare disturb the vigils of the mountain sorceress at this 
dead hour of night ?’ 

‘One who once knew thee well, and knew thee to her sor- 
row—one whom thou shalt know by the token which I bring,’ 
cried a sepulchral voice without the cave. 

‘I know thee not, insufferable vixen,’ cried the witch. 

‘Away! away!’ 

‘1 command thee, Caroline Morson, to open thy door before 
I force it—I will not be denied!’ screamed the other. 

‘ By what authority,’ answered the sorceress, ‘ do you claim 
entrance here ?’ 

‘ By my wrongs! By the memory of the sainted dead! By 
my suffermgs, such as mortals cannot bear! By the heart 
which thou hast crushed! By the fame which thou hast blight- 
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ed! By my despair, and by my everlasting curse!’ answered 
the other. 

Margaret boldly opened the wicket, and admitted into her 
cell an aged female, drenched with rain and sinking with 
fatigue. 

‘What withered hag art thou?’ demanded the witch, when 
this forlorn object first met her view. ‘ How have those frail 
limbs su pported thee up the steep ascent, and through the 
tanzled forest 7 ? Is itw ell for that hoary head to bow beneath 
the missiles of the storm—or art thou tired of life ?’ 

‘Thou hast taught me to wander, accursed fiend !’ cried the 
other. ‘Thou hast done it all, thou daughter of the Evil One!’ 

‘How!’ cried the fierce sorceress, ‘ dost thou defy me? 
Know you not I could call a host from the bottomless pit to 
punish this aggression ?’ 

‘ Know that thou hast done all thou canst—thy keenest shaft 
now quivers in my heart. What wouldst thou more ?’ 

‘Who are you—speak !’ exclaimed the witch. 

The aged stranger held out a ring to Margaret. 

‘Look on that, and look on me,’ cried she. ‘* Dost know 
the ring, thou miserable imp? But thou dost not know me. 
That is unchanged, like the love which first was pledged by its 
donation: J am ‘changet I—thou knowest not me!’ 
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Margaret stepped back and fixed her fiery eyes on the face 
of the Visiter. 
‘Aye!’ cried the stranger, ‘’tis the ring I gave thee on 
that very night you introduced cursed Arlington to these arms !’ 
A death-like silence succeeded. Margaret stood like one 
stiffening in death, while her eyeballs seemed ready to burst from 
her head. At length, in a low voice, she murmured— Is this 


her real form of flesh and blood ?’ then throwing herself vy 


into one corner of her cell, she screamed— Away ! ! away! if 
thou hast mercy, come not near me. Hide those hollow cheeks, 
those dim eyes that look more dreadful to my sight than if a 
thousand scorching lightnings played around their orbs ! Away ! 

away ! away! | tell thee, Mary Dresden, leave me ere | die!’ 

‘Wicked woman!’ said Lady Mary, ‘if thou wouldst yet 
expiate thy guilt and hear me pronounce my pardon for the 
ruin which thou hast brought on me and him I loved, do as I 
command thee.’ 

‘Pardon!’ cried Margaret, starting wildly from her seat. 
‘Oh! could this crushed soul but hope one drop from Mercy’s 
lid could fall on the consuming fire that now involves it—but, 
no—no—you mock me ! ’ 
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‘Is it for me to mock?’ said Lady Mary, solemnly ; ‘ me, who 
soon must lie my head among the tombs! Look in this face, 
where Death already sets his seal, and read mockery among 
its furrows if thou canst. But hear me, for the destroying 
angel beckons me to my doom. Hear ine, thou whose power 
transcends the sec ope of virtuous humanity. Thou canst call 
spirits from their long, last home, and bid ‘them come apparent 
on the winds, gathering about thee like falcons. Show me Ed- 
ward, and I forgive thee all.’ 

‘Who told thee that my power reached to the dead ?’ said 
Margaret, wildly. 

‘ Deny it not,’ said Lady Mary, franticly ; ‘ this alone can 
purchase my forgiveness. 

‘Hard task indeed, said Margaret. ‘ Bat will the sight of thy 
first love content thee? Shall I be forgiven?’ 

‘Or may Heaven deny it me at my asking!’ answered the 
other. Margaret hesitated. 

‘Haste! haste!’ cried Lady Mary, ‘or I die despairing, 
cursing thee !’ 

The sorceress then caught up a huge pitch knot, and after 
firing it, marched deliberately out of her cave, calling on Lady 
Mary to follow her. 

The rain had ceased, but the winds were still roaring through 
the glens, and the flying clouds sailed o’er the tops of the forest 
trees, threatening every moment to discharge their contents 
upon the heads of the two night-walkers. But Margaret lifted 
high her torch as she rapidly scaled the crags, and crossed the 
deep valleys, over which she bent her mysterious course. Lady 
Mary, guided by the light of the torch, scrambled after her as 
fast as she could, through bog and din; cle, brake and underwood, 
much wondering what could be the object of ber conductor in 
leading her such a round. Notwithstanding the impenetrable 
darkness which surrounded them on every side, the sorceress 
seemed to walk fearlessly forward, as if her path was as manifest 
before her as at noon-day. By the light afforded by the torch, 
Lady Mary could perceive that she was freque ntly led along 
the very edee of huge precipices, a fall from whic -h would be 
instant death. At le neth she began to suspect that the object 
of her companion, in thus conducting her through difficult and 
dangerous passes, was that she might stumble to rise no more, 
and thus be removed from the sight of the guilty wretch, to 
whom she must be an insufferable eye-sore. As the witch, 
therefore, mounted to the top of a high rock, and turned to look 
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after her less agile follower, Mary cried out: ‘Show me the 
vision, here—I'll follow thee no farther, thou wicked one! 
Wouldst thou destroy me ?’ 

‘Follow on!’ answered Margaret ; ‘if the cock crow upon 
thy tardiness, thou seest him not, and I am unforgiven.’ So 
saying, she waved her torch three times in the air, and began 
to descend the rock on the other side. Mary then exerted 
herself, and gained the summit with much difficulty. She 
gazed after the witch, and saw her enter a ce: opse so thick with 
brambles and brush, that she doubted the possibility of effecting 
a passage through it. She however followed with the speed of 
desperation, and, after struggling for some time through the tan- 
gled briars and wild vines, emer ced with Margaret upon an open 
space about three hundred yards in extent, level as a marble 
floor, and void of tree or “shrub. Margaret halted, and, ap- 
proaching Lady Mary with a mysterious air, said: ‘ Thou shalt 
see thy long-lost Edward !? 

Mary sobbed convulsively. She looked into the face of the 
sorceress. She saw nothing but confidence depicted there. She 
could not doubt her power; and she, who a moment before had 
been so anxious to behold her injured lover, now quailed at the 
idea of seeing him, when convinced that the awful moment was 
nigh at hand. 

‘Thou shalt see Edward Fitzgerald,’ cried Margaret, evinc- 
ing great emotion ; ‘and what will be the consequence ? Thou 
wilt speak to him—and his offended spirit will curse me, for 
permitting thee to disturb his holy rest.’ 

‘] would ask his forgiveness, and die!’ said Lady Mary. 

‘ Nay, then we will return,’ replied the witch. 

‘ No—no,’ franticly cried the other, ‘I will see him.’ 

‘Thou must not speak,’ said the sorceress. 

‘1 will not,’ replied Lady Mary. 

‘ Swear itt !’? said the other. 

‘1 swear,’ muttered the lady. 

«Remain on this spot where you now stand, and leave it not 
on the peril of damnation !’ said Margaret, firmly. 

She then walked majestically over the ground until she had 
attained to the distance of one hundred feet from the Lady 
Mary. She then stopped, and turned her flaming eyes to- 
wards the spot where Mary stood. Her long black hair stream- 
ed in the wind. Her bosom heaved like a raging billow. She 
lifted high her torch, and the long flame was borne far behind 
her on the gale. She stamped upon the earth, and cried with 
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a loud voice: ‘ Edward, arise—come forth!’ Mary’s eyes 
were riveted to the spot, from whence she momentarily expect- 
ed to see her lover emerge. But all was silent. Nought was 
to be seen but the airy form of the sorceress, standing with up- 
raised arms, and gazing wildly upon her companion. 

Again Margaret stampe ‘d upon the earth, and cried : ‘ By the 
heart that’s breaking for thee—by the wrongs that shattered 
thine—by the rest that waits the faithful—by my hope of joys 
divine—Fitzgerald, | conjure thee, Rise !!? 

Suddenly the earth seemed to open near the feet of the 
sorceress ; and the form of an old man, upon whose locks the 
frost of time had been profusely sprinkled, whose furrowed 
cheeks bore the record of many a year, and whose sunken eyes 
were dimmed with age and sorrow, rose slowly from the ground, 
and stood before the Mountain Witch. 

Mary looked upon the old man. She recognized the features 
of her Edward. The blood rushed furiously through her veins, 
her brain whirled ; she forgot the witch’s charge—she forgot her 
promise and her oath—she forgot eve rything but Edward, and, 
springing forward, flew like lightning over the intervening dis- 
tance towards her lover. Margaret screamed, and strove to 
repel the maniac ; but in vain. In a moment the arms of Mary 
were clasped around the real, substantial, living form of Edward 
Fitzgerald! She hid her face in his bosom; she clung still 

tighter to his aged form, and sobbed loud and piteously. 

‘Who is this that has disturbed the man of misery ¢’ cried 
Edward, endeavoring to break from the embrace of the frantic 
woman. ‘ Who is it that thus rudely visits my lone hermitage, 
to remind me that | am an inhabitant of a false and deceitful 
world ?’ 

‘Tis your Mary, and I am undone !’ shrieked the witch. 

‘Tis false, thou viper!’ cried Edward; ‘she has long since 
.gone to that land where such as thou can never hope to enter. 
You—yes, you told me so, twenty long years since !’ 

‘Ah! Edward, Edward!’ sobbed Lady Mary, ‘she tells 
true. Jam, I am that lost, ruined, guilty >— 

She ceased ; for a cry burst from the anchorite, so terrible 
and so Joud that it might have been distinguished from the 
roaring of the tempest at a great distance, as it echoed along 
the forest. 

‘| have come,’ faltered Lady Mary, ‘I have come to see thee, 
my long-lost Edward, and die in peace! ’ 

‘Oh most untimely meeting!’ said he, in a hoarse voice. 
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‘Thou canst not bring back the glow to these filmy eyes—the 
current of my veins is nearly dried; and the arms which now 
enfold thee are like an aspen’s withered branch. ‘Thou canst 
not bring back to this heart the gladness of its youth, or revive 
to joy the winter of my age. ‘Thou, like myself, art tottering 
on those shores, which overlook Eternity’s vast ocean. Why 
have we met to part so soon?’ 

‘Oh, Edward! spurn me not—forgive thy erring Mary !’ 
cried she. 

‘ Ages have rolled over us, and thy sin is forgotten,’ answered 
Edw ard, solemnly ; ‘ hand in hand we’ll enter the gates of that 
city where our loves shall be renewed, and no seducer comes! ’ 

‘A cry of joy escaped the lips of the aged penitent—her limbs 
gradu: ully yielded, and she sank at the feet of Edward. The 
old man kneeled upon the earth by her side. ‘ She is gone,’ 
said he ; ‘ leave me, Margaret—’tis not meet that thou shouldst 
linger here. Go, sinful woman, to thy cell, and repent of 
thy crimes. ‘To-morrow I shall rejoin the spirit of Mary in 
Paradise.’ 

Margaret fled in silence from this affecting scene, and retrac- 
ing her. footsteps, went directly to her cell. She started with 
surprise, when, upon looking into the cave, she saw, by the light 
of the taper which was still burning, a youth seated composedly 
on a large stone, with his head leaning upon his hand, and a 
rifle resting against the side of her cell. His eye seemed to be 

carelessly w andering over the magic apparatus which was 
strewed about the floor. She assumed a stern aspect, and, as 
she entered the door, said, ‘ Who sets so lightly by his life, as 
to enter the abode of demons at this hour of night ?’ 

The youth, without moving a limb, very coolly turned his 
eyes upward to her face, and seeming satisfied with his obser- 
vation, cast them quickly on the ground again, and continued 
musing as before. 

Margaret’s anger was kindled. ‘Who are you,’ said she, 
‘that dare presume to take possession of my cell in my absence, 
and refuse me that respect which is my due ?’ 

‘Sit down, mother,’ said the other with great sang froid, 
‘and make yourself easy—your tenement is large enough to 
hold us both.’ 

Amazed at the youth’s audacity, she stood regarding him fix- 
edly for some moments. At length—‘ Who are you?’ said 
she, in a harsh tone. 
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‘ You may even answer that yourself,’ replied he. ‘ You say 
this cave is the abode of demons, and I see none here but you 
and I.’ 

‘You shall quickly behold those demons, then,’ said she, 
‘since you defy me.’ 

She immediately opened a small box, and in a moment the 
cell appeared to be filled with flames, and several frightful beings 
with horns and tail capered about the cave. The youth looked 
calmly on a few moments, and then said to the sorceress: ‘ Since 
your devils are so good at dancing, I wonder you do not learn 
them to waltz ; it would be an entertainment fit for a Prince.’ 

Margaret conjured down her black myrmidons, and sat re- 
garding. the youth with astonishment for some time. ‘There 
was only one,’ at length she said, ‘I never knew but one who 
resembled you—whom nothing could terrify, and whose boldness 
was a match for all the arts of intimidation. Who and what 
are you? Speak!’ 

‘Mrs. Witch,’ said the youth with a smile, ‘ you will not 
think that I am an unbeliever in your art, wien I tell you that 
I have come on purpose to avail myself of your skill in prog- 
nostication, and on the subject nearest to my ‘heart.’ 

‘ Indeed!’ replied the sorceress ; ‘ hold forth your hand, and I 
will tell you your errand before you acquaint me with it.’ 

The hunter, for it was he, presented his palm for Margaret’s 
inspec tion. 

‘Tis an affair of love,’ said the sorceress, tracing the lines of 
his hand with great circumspection. 

‘ Even so,’ said the youth. 

Margaret now looked towards his wrist. She suddenly 
started, and then fixed her eyes intently upon a broad scar 
which nearly covered the back part of his thumb. 

‘ What does that scar signify ?’ inquired Robert, laughing. 

‘That you were born to great wealth,’ cried the sorceress 
with fierce emotion ; and throwing her arms franticly about his 
neck, wept loud and joyfully. 

‘You must have great faith in your own prophecies,’ said 
Robert, endeavoring to free himself from her embrace, < since 
you become so deeply interested in the subject of them.’ 

‘Tis himself!’ cried Margaret, starting up and capering 
about the cavern. ‘ His father’s own eyes—his father’s noble 
countenance and dauntless heart! Why did not I know him 
before? It is! itis! Thank God, he lives! He’ll get his 
own—and I am guiltless of a horrid crime ! ’ 
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‘ You speak of my father, said Robert: ‘if you know any- 
thing of my history, for Heaven’s sake enlighten me on a sub- 
ject ‘of which I am totally ignorant.’ 

‘That’s it!’ cried she. ‘I knew it—I knew it.’ 

‘I never knew a parent’s fostering care,’ cried Robert. 
‘From the earliest date of my recollection, I have been a wan- 
derer. First, the Indians ’— 

‘ Aye, Indians,’ cried Margaret ; ‘I stole thee from thy cradle 
—I gave thee to those Indians ! ’ 

‘Monstrous !’ exclaimed Robert, indignantly. 

‘Hold!’ interrupted Margaret. ‘Pass not judgment upon 
me until you know w ho you are, and how much cause I have 
to dread your censure.’ 

‘ Hasten, then,’ replied the hunter, ‘ and inform me of every- 
thing which relates to my parentage and my history.’ 

Margaret composed herself as well as she could, and with 
sighs and tears revealed the following facts. 

She told the hunter that his father was descended from a 
noble family in England, and held a commission in the army ; 
that she was seduced by him from her parents at the early age 
of fifteen; that she had loved him devotedly during his whole 
life, and that still his memory was dearer to her than she could 
express by words; that she came with him to America—and 
that he soon seemed to weary of her, but upon her promising 
to be perfectly subservient to all his wishes, he consented to 
allow her to remain under his protection; that they had been 
in America two years, when Arlington (for that was his name) 
first saw the beautiful and accomplished Mary Dresden. He 
immediately conceived affection for her; but finding upon in- 
quiry that she was under engagements to a young man by the 
name of Fitzgerald, he determined to undermine her virtue and 
then leave her to her fate. He therefore called upon his mis- 
tress to aid his designs. She succeeded in bringing about an 
assignation, which proved the destruction of Mary’s mind. Ar- 
lington and Margaret then went to New York, and there lived 
for some time in great splendor, until the former became 
attached to a respectable young lady of that place and married 
her. Margaret now felt supremely wretched. Her seducer 
allowed her a yearly stipend, but would not permit her to come 
in his sight. He, however, seemed to grow more indifferent to 
his wife, after they had lived together several years without 
offspring. ‘Then Margaret’s hopes began to revive; and, at 
Jength, Arlington paid her a visit and talked of deserting his 
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wife and returning to Europe with his mistress. But her 
expectations were suddenly quashed when Mrs. Arlington pre- 

sented her husband with a fine boy—‘ and you,’ said Margaret, 
you are that boy.’ 

‘Go on, for Heaven’s sake!’ exclaimed Robert. 

‘When I saw that child,’ continued Margaret, ‘ I conceived 
that he would form a link to attach the hearts of your father 
and his lady still closer to each other. So it proved. Your 
father came to visit me no more, and I was long disconsolate— 
until, at length, the idea arose in my mind, that if | could re- 
move the child all might yet be as I desired it. 1 contrived to 
kidnap you, and carried you into the counfry. I gave you to 
a tribe of wandering savages, Mrs. Arlington was inc -onsolable 
for the loss of her little son, and went down to the grave mourn- 
ing her bereavement. Your father then Joined himself to me 
again, little suspecting that I had robbed him of his darling. His 

regret for your loss was deep and lasting ; but he did not survive 
it Tong. When on his death bed, he bequeathed me all his 
fortune in charge for you, in case you should ever be found. 
He died, and I thought I should soon have followed him, my 
grief admitting of neither solace nor alleviation —This, young 
man, is your history. I need not enlarge upon my own. | 
fled from a world which regarded me with scorn and disgust ; 
and for seventeen long years have inhabited this lonely cell, ia 
the manner you see.’ 

She then lifted the stone which covered her secret treasures, 
and said to young Arlington, ‘ All this is yours; take it, and 
may you be happy.’ 

But the emotions of Marguret were too violent for her aged 
frame. She was seized with convulsions. She lived long 
enough to confess that her real name was Caroline Morton, and 
that she had no hope of happiness beyond the grave. She ex- 
pired in the arms of Arlington. He then hastened to commu- 
nicate the tidings of his good fortune to Emma. They were 
married, and lived long and happily together. They 5 He a 
large family, and were followed to the grave by their children’s 
children. 











SUNSET IN THE COUNTRY. 


I HAVE stol’n from the town with its noise and its heat, 
To revel awhile in the pure country air— 

Where cascades are gushing, and flow’rs are all sweet— 
Where zephyrs blow over, and sigh in my hair— 

Where the violet scarcely its dewy tear misses, 

As it bends its blue head for the rivulet’s kisses. 


‘ Cherries ripe,’ like clustering rubies are hung, 
In blushing profusion just over my head— 
And the perfume of flowers in freshness is flung, 
Like the breath of the south, o’er my sweet clover bed. 
The sun in the west in its brightness is glowing, 
And its purple and gold o’er the landscape is throwing. 


*Tis over—the sun has now sunk in the west, 

And has left but a tinge on the tops of the trees; 
The bird-song is done, and the songster at rest— 

His last note is mingled with sweets on the breeze ; 
The bee, overladen with honey, reposes, 
From the toil of the day, ’mid the clustering roses. 


The stars are now stealing like gems in the sky, 
And seem to be shedding their diamond dew, 
As if each lovely gem were to heaven an eye, 
That wept with delight o’er the landscape in view. 
The meadows and forests their beauties are spreading, 
And with smiles kiss the dewdrops the heavens are shedding. 


Tis darker—still darker, and nothing is heard, 

Save the whippoorwill singing in yonder elm tree ; 
All, all is now silent, as if each insect fear’d 

To disturb the poor bird in his lone minstrelsy : 
While some on their blue eggs are quietly sleeping, 
The whippoorwill only his vigils is keeping. 


*Tis a moment for thought, when the fount of the soul 
Unseals to the magic of nature in tears ; 
When the deep springs of feeling o’erleap all control, 
And a moment concentrates the mem’ry of years; 
When all that is good in our nature is rushing 
To the fountain of thought, which is gratefully gushing. 
15* SABINA. 
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POETRY AND COMMON SENGE. 


Scribendi recte accipere et principium et fons. 
Ars. Portica, 309. 


Tuere is an opinion too general in the world, that poetry is 
something out of the sphere of common life, something mys- 
terious, as if its objects were not what this earth affords. Hence 
many have been led to suppose, that in order to be a good poet, 
nothing is necessary but a fertile imagination. But this opinion 
evidently proceeds on a false notion of the true nature of poetry. 
So far from partaking in the least degree of the character of mys- 
tery, genuine poetry lies in just delineations of what is addressed 
to the senses in the outward world, and of the thoughts and feel- 
ings that are at work in the human soul. 

If the objects of poetry be thus real, the philosophy of the 
mind, it seems to me, would not teach that a fertile imagination 
should be the sole element in the poet’s character. This surely 
is essential, and should perhaps be the predominant element. 
But a poet, I contend, to be perfect, should possess a sound 
judgment. Perhaps the idea would be better conveyed by say- 
ing that the poet should have a full share of that homely en- 
dowment, called Common Sense. Poetical genius, indeed, and 
common sense, have always been considered as incompatible. 
And it must be acknowledged that the union of these two qualities 
is extremely rare. But I believe facts will bear :ne out in the 
assertion, that the greatest poets have been men in whose cha- 
racters there was the nearest approach to this union. ‘Take the 
very first of poets—Homer. ‘Though we know him only from 
his works, yet who can read his sraphic descriptions of men and 
manners, without feeling that the bard and the man go along 
with each other? ‘The same remark may be applied with still 
more truth to our own Shakspeare ; who has delineated human 
nature so faithfully, that it has been maintained that a complete 
system of moral philosophy might be drawn from his works.* 

The mind of Milton, too, was ‘ broad and general as the 
casing air.’ His rich imagination was tempered by a sound and 
comprehensive understanding. ‘He had not learned,’ says Dr. 
Channing, ‘ the superficial doctrine of a later day, that poetry 





* The reader wil! doubtless recollect the anecdote told of Porson. This giant of learn- 
ing once made the bet that he would hold a conversation of any length, upon any subject 
not connected with science, and would use only the words of Shakspeare. Porson won 
the wager! 
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flourishes most in an uncultivated soil, and that imagination 
shapes its brightest visions from the mists of a superstitious age ; 
and he had no dread of accumulating knowledge, lest it should 
oppress and smother his genius. Accordingly, his poetry re- 
minds us of the ocean, which adds to its own boundlessness 
contributions from all regions under heaven.’ 

The last instance I would cite as illustrative of the point in 
question—and it is perhaps the best—is that master-spirit of our 
age, Sir Walter Scott. ‘The elements of his character are so 
beautifully proportioned, that we feel much the same pleasure 
in contemplating it that we do in beholding some noble specimen 
of architecture. We admire its simple and divinely-accordant 
grandeur. As a poet, he is to be ranked with the highest. As 
a novelist—a kind of writer who may be called the poet of 
prize—unrivaled. His powers, in short, are as various as the 
subjects he has treated, and every province of literature has 
received contributions from his pen. This is the praise of his 
genius. But what gives Scott the highest place in our affections, 
and will probably go far to secure his immortality, is that spirit 
of good feeling and good sense which is manifest on every page 
of his writings. R. S. 





IMMORTALITY OF FRIENDSHIP. 


The following was written in consequence of a conversation with a friend of mine, 
concerning the connexion of consanguinity, which some suppose recognized in the land 
of spirits. She was of opinion, that the attachments of mind—a similarity of sentiments— 
might overstep the grave, and constitute the bonds of brotherhood in the fields of 
immortality. 

I rHank thee for that happy thought— 
Then we may meet again ; 
And love, as kindred spirits ought, 


On some more blissful plain. 


Thy friendship to my heart has been 
A kind directing star ; 

When passion’s mutiny within, 
Would life’s enjoyments mar. 


There comes a time of sad remove 
From earth’s most favored state— 
When some long-cherish’d, deep-laid love, 
Must chill—or change to hate! 
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I felt thy aid in that dark hour, 
On friendship’s dying day ; 

Thy smile dissolved, with magic power, 
Grief’s misanthropic sway. 


It turned the fast-retreating flow 
Of social sympathy, 

And gave to life, once more, the glow 
Of youth’s simplicity. 


Then let us tune our hearts to peace, 
To joy and thankfulness ; 

Since time well-spent may claim a lease 
Of brighter lands than this. 





FLORA. 
A GALLANT EFFUSION, 
} ON THE PRESENTATION TO THE AUTHOR OF A SCRAP OF NAPOLEON’S 
WILLOW, AND ELLEN DOUGLAS’ LITTLE STEPPING STONE. 


Dear A 
The pebble and the willow— 
W hat glorious memories they wake 


, With reverence due I take 





Around the poet’s pillow ! 
Napoleon’s shroud—fair Douglas’ smile— 
a) 
Loch Katrine’s shore, and Helen’s Isle! 


Away, unhallow’d questioner, 
Whose slow heart would disown 
The very bough that kissed the bier 

Of Gaul’s triumphant son. 
Tis the true sign—and, by the rood, 
I would not doubt it if I could! 





; And, pebble, as I gaze on thee, 
Comes back each beaming feature 
Of the Lake Maiden—flush’d and free— 
That all imperial creature! 
Yes—yes—thou art the stone that rung 
Where the sandal’d foot of Ellen sprung. M. 
Portland, July, 1832. 









HON. TRISTAM BURGE S. 


WueEn a man has become distinguished in the world, especially 
if he has raised himself to eminence from a humble station by 
the aid solely of his own talents, we are naturally desirous of 
learning something of his private history and character. To 
gratify this laudable curiosity, so far as we are able, will be our 
object in giving a brief sketch of the life and character of one, 
who has, within a few years, attracted a large share of public 
attention. ‘The person to whom we refer, now holds a high 
rank among our Congressional speakers. 

Tristam “Burges was born in Rochester, county of Plymouth, 
Mass., A. D. 1770. He was descended from a respectable, 
but humble and indigent parentage. ‘The only advantages for 
early education which he enjoyed, were derived from the com- 
mon schools in his native place. But he made the best im- 
provement of these few advantages, and devoted all the leisure 
which he could spare from his daily employments, to the culti- 
vation of his mind. By this application to private study he 
gathered, in early life, a valuable fund of knowledge, and trained 
Sie mind to habits of -thinking and reasoning. He had thus, at 
an early period, acquired an ardent thirst for learning, and be- 
come conscious of the intellectual powers which nature had 
bestowed upon him. 

At the age of 21, having served his apprenticeship to the 
cooper’s trade, he resolved to obtain a liberal education—to 
abandon his work-shop at once, and prepare himself for college. 
With that dauntless perseverance which has always characterized 
him, he resolutely set himself about accomplishing his object. 
Without any pecuniary means, except what was furnished by 
the labor of his own hands, he completed his preparatory studies, 
and was admitted to Brown University in 1792. Here his 
talents and application soon distinguished him ; and it was fortu- 
nate for his future success, that his genius was nurtured under 
the tuition and guidance of that eminent divine -and eloquent 
orator, Dr. Jonathan Maxcy, who then presided over that in- 
stitution with distinguished reputation. He soon exhibited a 
decided partiality for oratory and the belles lettres, either from 
natural bias or acquired taste. We are not aware that he ex- 
celled in other branches of science. At graduation he was re- 
warded with the first honors of the University ; and the brilliant 
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display of his oratorical powers on Commencement day, will 
never be forgotten by those who heard him. It was an earnest 
of that distinction which awaited him in after life. The oration 
which he pronounced, on that occasion, was immediately pub- 
lished by request, and obtained from the public an applause 
seldom, if ever before, awarded to such an exercise. In this 
production, he exhibited the germ of that genius for eloquence 
which has since shone, in all its matured splendor, i in the halls 
of Congress. 

After leaving college, he immediately commenced the study 
of law at Providence, and was admitted to the bar in due 
course. He settled in Providence, and soon acquired extensive 
practice in this arduous profession, more, perhaps, by the power 
of his eloquence than by his legal acquirements. His addresses 
to the jury were peculiarly attractive and impressive—animated 
by the enthusiasm of his feelings—glowing with the brilliancy of 
his imagination—sparkling with the scintillations of his wit—and 
fascinating by the beauty of his style and the grace of his deli- 
very! He was alw ays animated—pointed—and, when provoked, 
was often sarcastic and severe. He sometimes dealt out the 
shafts of his wit with an indiscriminate hand. He moved with 
the greatest facility from the gay to the severe ; now he delight- 
ed the imagination with flowery description—now he convulsed 
his auditory with laughter—and now melted them to tears by 
his pathetic appeals to the sympathies of their nature. 

In political life he was not particularly successful, being too 
independent to intrigue for popular favor, or to truckle to the 
caprices of the hour. 

In 1812 he was appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court ; an office which he held but one year, in consequence of 
a sudden change in party politics of the State. 

In 1827 he was elected to a seat in Congress. This was a 
theatre suited to the display of his peculiar talents ; here was an 
ample field for his eloquence ; here were subjects which afford- 
ed him frequent occasions for the exercise of his superior powers 
of ridicule and sarcasm. In this field, he has won new laurels. 
He entered Congress with a high reputation as an orator, and 
he has since more than sustained that reputation. On his first 
appearance in the House, the Southern cavaliers immediately 
prepared to measure swords with the new champion of Rhode 
Island—before, however, they knew his strength and his skill ; 
but these gladiatorial contests generally terminated in thetr 
defeat and Ais triumph. His encounters with Randolph, 
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McDuffie, and especially Cambreleng, were a decisive trial 
of his skill in this ‘ war of words,’ and will be long remembered 
both by the spectators and his discomfited antagonists. For 
once, the proud orator of Roanoke found a rival on his own 
ground—a match in the use of his own weapons. He had long 
reigned supreme in the realm of wit; and there was no one that 
dared to dispute his sovereignty. New England men and 
measures had often been the theme of his ridicule (argument 
was never an element in his speeches) ; but in the ‘ bald-headed 
man of Rhode Island,’ he met a champion who soon disarmed 
him. However much we may regret the necessity which re- 
quired the use of such weapons on the floor of Congress, we 
must rejoice at the result. ‘The debates in our national legisla- 
ture, it is true, have been too much prostituted to personal 
abuse and recrimination—it has been made the arena for the 
trial of individual strength, and victory has been the object. 
That body is the appropriate sphere of deliberative wisdom and 
elevated argument, and should be sacred to these purposes. 
But the assaulter, and not the defendant, is guilty of a breach of 
the peace. The member from Rhode Island was acting wholly 
on the defensive. Let the blame fall where the guilt lies. 

In personal appearance Mr. Burges is venerable and digni- 
fied ; in his deportment, affable and gentlemanly ; in his gene- 
ral intercourse he is mild, and entirely free from that severity of 
manner which sometimes characterizes him in debate. He would 
be taken by a stranger for one much beyond his years ; in this 
respect his appearance is deceptive. He still exhibits proofs 
of great intellectual activity and youthful enthusiasm, though 
now laboring under infirm health, and the heavy dumintin afflic- 
tions which he has suffered in the recent loss of four of his 
children—three amiable daughters, and a promising son who 
was following the footsteps of his father; all but one of them 
by that fell disease which feeds upon the bloom and beauty of 
life! His intellectual powers are not at all impaired by the 
infirmities of age, nor is the fervency of youthful feeling quench- 
ed by the chilling influence of waning life. The fire of youth- 
ful genius still slows i in all its brightness beneath the snows of 
age—it still flashes from his kindling eye ; and his inexhaustible 
imagination yet revels in the luxuriance of its vernal bloom. 
The fertility of his imagination is indeed surpassing ; it is this 
which gives to his speeches one of their principal charms. He 
breathes upon the ‘ dry bones,’ and they spring into forms of 
life and beauty. Under his hand, a barren or exhausted subject, 
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illumined by the light of his imagination, is fraught with new 
interest, slows with new colors, and assumes a new form, as if 
touched by a magic wand. 

His style and elccution are both peculiar to himself. He has 
no prototype. He is as original in thought as in manner. His 
character as an orator is distinct from that of any other, now on 
the stage of action. He is not profound like W ebster—he is 
not brilliant like Hayne—he is not impassioned like McDuffie 
—nor chaste like Everett. But in some respects he is superior 
to them all. He is slow, distinct, and emphatic, in utterance. 
His gestures are both graceful and energetic. His manner is 
characterized by an earnestness and sincerity, which at once 
secures the attention of the audience, and creates a lively inte- 
rest in whatever he says. There is an indescribable attraction 
in his eloquence, whic h draws around him, in the halls of the 
Capitol, a silent aur delighted circle of scholars and statesmen. 
The intonations of his clear voice possess a vast compass, and 
are adapte :d to the expression of all the variety of human thought 
and passion, from the gravest argument to the most pathetic 
emotions which can move the heart. His countenance is sus- 
ceptible of equally great and varied expression ;—his deep 
piercing eyes, overshadowed by his projecting forehead, are 
fitted to give effect to his langu: ige. His reproof is taddeed ter- 
rible ; and woe to him who provokes the blow! The lightning’s 
stroke is not more blasting than the flashes of his indignation. 

His imagery is rich and glowing; and he has acquired a 
wonderful command of language, which seems to mould itself to 
his will as clay in the hands of the potter. His accomplish- 
ments as a belles lettres scholar are undoubtedly superior ; and 
he is said to be extensively and intimately acquainted with the 
literature of Greece and Rome, and with the classic authors, 
especially the poets of the English language. His speeches, 
even on political topics, are full. of historical illustrations, and 
adorned with classical allusions. 

As professor of Oratory in Brown University, he elevated 
the character of the institution, and, by his influence over the 
tastes and pursuits of the students, contributed to give it that 
reputation in the department of public speaking which it has 
heretofore sustained over our other New England colleges. 
His instructions were replete with original and beautiful thought. 
His influence on the style of speaking among the pupils of that 
institution, has been extensively felt. 

In the retrospection of his life, he must enjoy a self-satisfaction 
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in reflecting that he has raised himself, without the aid of wealth 
or family influence, to a high station in the Republic, and has 
secured a reputation which will not soon pass away. He has 
been, truly, the architect of his own fortune. In our congressional 
history the name of ‘Tristam Burges will be long remembered. 
He must be considered in future times, as he is now, one of 
the most eloquent men of the age. He has already contribut- 
ed no small share to American eloquence; and when its 
treasures shall be gathered, his speeches will constitute some of 
its most enduring specimens. His fame, however, must be 
partly traditionary ; for the effect of his speeches depends oe 
haps as much on the manner in which they are delivered, a 

on the matter which they contain. Much, therefore, will aes 
away with the living voice and countenance of the orator. It 
is thus, in some degree, with all orators; but paiticularly so 
with him, for Ais eloquence seems, in a great degree, to consist 
in his ‘action.’ So much is this the case, that even an ordinary 
sentence, when uttered by him, will be eloquent. 

His splendid career in Congress has reflected honor on the 
State of his adoption. Rhode Island is indeed fortunate in 
being able to send to the councils of the nation a man, who is 
so capable of defending the great interest on which her prospe- 
rity depends. He has advocated the American System with 
a zeal and ability that deserves the gratitude of New England. 
His eloquence has been free ly expended i in behalf of that wasting 
remnant of the Revolution, who have been so long waiting m 
vain for the justice of their country; and he has now the satis- 
faction of seeing his object in a great measure accomplished. 
His exertions in this cause have justly gained him a title to their 
admiration and gratitude. 

Since his appearance in Congress, he has attracted, very 
much, the curiosity of the public. The Portrait of this dis- 
tinguished orator has been rec ently ithographed ; and his fea- 
tures may now become familiar to those who have never had 
an opportunity of seeing the original. J. D. 


It is possible that some of the dates, in this sketch of Mr. 
Burges, may not be correct. —ED. 


B. L. M.—NO. IV. VOL. I. 16 
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LINES, 


OCCASIONED BY MEETING WITH A DEAF AND DUMB GIRL AT THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Tov art gazing on the torrent-bound— 
Those waters wild and free ; 

Their dashings send a thunder-sound— 
But ah! how still to thee. 


A silent-flowing, glassy sheet, 
And curls of foam, like flying snow, 
In grand and dread confusion meet— 
Then tumbling on they go: 


Thus to thee the torrent seems, 
In its proud, untiring roll ;— 

Yet in thine eye a rapture gleams, 
That tells the feeling of the soul. 


Those tender orbs alone are given— 
And can they drink such glories in ? 

Then how infinite the joys of Heaven, 
Where senses of immortal birth begin! 





REAL LIFE, ALIAS MARRIED LIFE. 


By all that I could ever see, or read of, 

The course of true love never did run smooth— 

For, either it did stand upon the choice of friends, 
Or was misgrafted in respect of years.—SuHaxksPeare. 


Peruaps there is no error so universally prevalent among 
young people, as that of believing that happiness is to be 
obtained from the marriage state. People who are vicious, 
selfish and irritable, will not be happy in any situation. Many, 
who are so ill-natured as to be a torment to themselves and 
parents, fancy that their unhappiness is occasioned by outward 
circumstances ; and marry, with the idea that such a change 
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will be sufficient to make them perfectly happy. I have had 
an opportunity of observing human life in its domestic relations, 
and if I may take the one hundred families with which I am 
acquainted, as a sample of mankind generally, I can say, truly, 
not more than one couple out of every ten who are married 
are really happy in each other; that they are not happy, is 
the fault of the parties, not of the connection. 

The Author of our being said, ‘It is nut good for man to be 
alone ;’ and he created man male and fe “ule, and ordained that 
they should be one flesh. Man is so constituted that he may 
be far happier in the marriage state than he can be in a single 
one. Any one, upon taking a cursory view of the mass of mar- 
ried people, might well exclaim with the Indian philosopher, 


‘Oh! the crowds of wretched souls 
Fettered to minds of different moulds, 
And chained to eternal strife ! ’ 


But let him take a thorough survey of all classes, and he will 
acknowledge, that by far the greater proportion are rightly 
matched ; and that all, with a very few exceptions, are as happy 
as they deserve to be. Either by chance, or by the wise order- 
ing of Providence, those who are characterized by strong pas- 
sions, covetousness, generosity, or indeed by anything above or 
below mediocrity, generally get united to those who are cha- 
racterized by the reverse. ‘This order of things is considered 
by many as a fatal evil, and the cause of much domestic un- 
happiness ; but in my opinion it is quite the reverse: it pro- 
motes the general good ; and as I hold motion to be the principle 
of happiness, I say the parties themselves are much happier 
than they would be if united to those with congenial minds and 
tempers. ‘The minds of people need something to spur, excite 
and stimulate them. ‘There is something too calm and quiet, 
aye and stupid, in the union of two persons who think and feel 
just alike; they can have no more pleasure in conversing 
together, than the Siamese boys ; they have nothing to stir 
their passions, arouse their energies, or call forth their latent 
powers of mind; and of course they do not know whether they 
are virtuous or vicious. ‘They may fancy that they are happy, 
but they are only calm and contented. 

I know of several couple, where one of each is parsimonious 
to a fault ; their partners liberal to a fault : the parsimony of 
one is a check on the other’s liberality, and vice versa. And I 
know of several couple where one of each is active, industrious 
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and economical ; their mates idle and sprawlless, neither dead 
nor alive: yet by the superior exertions of the active ones, their 
families are kept decent and comfortable, their children well 
educated and formed for usefulness. 

It sometiines happens that two lazy, sprawlless things, get to- 
gether, and live as happy as two geese ; get provid led fer, like 
a King and Queen, at the expense of the public, and have a 
large family to be provided for in the same way. Oh, for the 
good laws ‘of Sparta! Not that I want tron money, for our 
paper money is sometimes of much less value, and has the ad- 
vantage of being lighter; but | mean those only, which relate to 
matrimony. ‘They had penalties established, not only for those 
who refused to marry, or married too late, but for such as mar- 
ried amiss. Such laws might be thought too arbitrary, in our 
free government ; but it would be a good thing for the country, 
and for the parties, to prevent suc h from being married, who 
are not capable of providing for a family. And it would “a 
doing a real kindness to compel those, who are capable, 1 
marry ; for | never was acquainted with any old single aan 
of either sex , who did not regret that they were not married 
when they were young. The Shakers are a respectable body 
of people ; but they go through their labors mec hanically, and 
seem solitary and lonely in the midst of soc iety. J never saw 
but one bright, happy face amongst them, and he quitted them, 
soon after [ last saw him, and got married like an honest man. 

I have not the least doubt that mankind are much happier, 
connected as they are, than they would be single. But were | 
to give a description of the one hundred families, with whose 
characters and dispositions | am pretty well ac quainted, my 
account, | am sure, would be still less favorable than that given 
: cpr first No. of the « Boston Literary Magazine.’ The writer 

‘Real Life® only gave a description of characters; she did 
not venture to give her opinion, as to which state she would give 
the preference. Let her, or any one else, take a view of the 
characters and dispositions of people, without balancing their 
accounts, and they might believe, as [ did two years ago, that 
our spirits are fallen Angels, and that marriage is a purgatory, 
into which we are led, by inclination, to suffer and atone for 
former apostacy. ASTREA. 





Bagdat, July 25, 1°32, 
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STANZAS. 


Lapy, I have wandered far, 
In the fairy land of dreams ; 
I have quaffed the perfumed air, 
Looked on flowers and sunny streams. 


I have seen the wood-birds lave 
Their bright plumage in the dew— 
And the green-boughed forest wave, 
Gemmed with flowers of every hue; 


While the zephyrs, softly stealing, 
From their beds of budding flowers, 

Tuned to pleasure every feeling, 
Waked to rapture all my powers. 


Then the vale, and sun-clad mountain— 
Flowery mead, and verdant hill— 

Winding stream, and silver fountain— 
Could my soul with rapture fill. 


And though Fancy still will hover 
O’er the joys of'former years, 

Faith and Hope alone discover 
Brighter worlds beyond the spheres. 





ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


WE copy the following notice of an American work from the 
London Literary Gazette. Should equal candor continue to 
inspire the reviewers on both sides of the Atlantic, much of 
that unkind feeling, which has so long existed between English 
and American writers, would cease to exist :— 


‘We are delighted with these volumes :* the stories they 
contain are varied, graphic, and thoroughly American: we 





* Lights and Shadows of American Life. Edited by Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vole. 
12mo. London, 1832. Colburn and Bentley. 


16* 
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feel that we are on a new soil, and that new fruits are around 
us. The characteristics of these tales are as different as the 
tales themselves. “The Politician,’ by Mr. Paulding, is 
admirable for its mixture of sound and lively satire ; it ought to 
be in every Transatlantic library—and as for that, it would be 
equally valuable here; for never was there a time when the 
quicksands of popularity and politics more required a beacon. 

“ Azure Hose” is very lively, but seems to us exaggerated ; 

still, when we do know how silly people are near us, we need 
not doubt that they are just as ‘silly ata distance. However, 
we enter our protest against the common-place declamation 
about Lord Byron’s misanthropy. ‘ Elizabeth Latimer” is a 
singularly touching story. “ Modern Chivalry” is a pleasant 
impossibility , but narrated with so much animation by Miss 
Sedgewick, that the impossibility never occurs to us till after- 
wards. But our favorite is “The Young Backwoodsman ”—a 
story perfect in its kind; it is the history of a family struggling 
under every difficulty, but supported by a trusting, earnest piety, 
joined to an ardent spirit of honest exertion, and is written with 
a beautiful truth and simplicity ;: it is, moreover, a most exact 
picture of life in those vast wildernesses, where even now simi- 
lar events are passing, and of which we know so little. ‘This 
story alone we should think a treasure to any youthful reader ; 
it has not only the utility of Miss Edgeworth’s pages, their 
stimulus of duty and industry, but at the same time a tone of 
deep and poetical feeling, which is perhaps her only deficiency.’ 





SKETCH, BY A PHYSICIAN.*® 


Some years back I left one of the eastern cities on a tour through 
the Western States. I started in the month of May ; and August 
found me traveling on horse-back in Illinois. One evening, 

after a long ride, I stopped in a small village on the river Mis- 
sourl. My host’s curiosity was not gratified, until he found by 
my portmanteau, on which was my name, that I was, to use 
his own language, ‘a Doctor from the eastward.’ I was fatigued, 
but still could not resist drawing my chair among the group sit- 





* Extracted from the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
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ting before the door. Here were the worthies of the village 
conversing on that all-engrossing subject—politics. I bore my 
part in the conversation, until [ was interrupted by my host 
calling me aside. ‘ Doctor,’ said he, ‘ we’ve a sick man here 
in the house ; I’ve just been telling him your name, and he wants 
you to come up to him.’ I was shown into a small and mise- 
rably furnished room. There I found the invalid alluded to. I 
walked to the bedside. ‘There was something in his counte- 
nance familiar tome. He gazed on me ; and as he gazed, strange 
and various were the associations in my mind. I must have 
seen that face before, I said mentally. At length he spoke. 
‘This is Dr. Charles ” ‘It is, L replied: ¢ Sir, 1 must 
have been at some time acquainted with you ; pray, sir, What is 
your name?’ ‘My name?’ he said in anguish, ‘ you do not 
know me! Ah, Charles, since we parted, fate has laid an iron 
hand upon me. You don’t know Julius Wood, (I use an as- 
sumed name,) your classmate at college?’ ‘ Julius Wood!’ I 
exclaimed, grasping his hand. ‘Good God! how came you 
here, and in such a state?’ He seemed much affected, when 
[ recognized him, and with difficulty continued the conversa- 
tion. ‘1 will tell you all. One rash act has caused all my mis- 
fortunes. You know we left our ‘ alma mater’ together, bear- 
ing with us its honors. Shortly after I arrived home, I became 
acquainted with Mary Watson; she was beautiful, well educated, 
but poor. I loved her. Knowing the sternness of my father, 
and that I could never gain his consent, | married her privately. 
When this was done, | acquainted him with the fact; begged 
his pardon; urged Mary’s beauty and education in extenuation 
of my fault. All availed nothing. I was discarded, disinherited, 
and thrown upon my own resources to buffet with the world. 
The shock was great. I for some time earned a scanty liveli- 
hood by my pen. But at length my Mary sickened and died. 
This was a death blow to me. From that time I have been a 
wanderer—without aim, without object. 

‘I was last at New Orleans. A diseased mind and the cli- 
mate have ruined my constitution. Charles, here | am; how, 
and for what I came, I know not. All I ask, all I wish, is 
death ; and here I may even meet the grim monster without 
fear. You know, Charles, the line of Horace—‘ Calcanda se- 
mel via lethe’’—and for me, the sooner the better.’ 

When he had finished his narrative, I attempted to console 
him—to bid him hope for health and_better days. It was all in 
vain. He replied to me—‘ Charles, I appreciate your motives, 
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but I feel a restless something, a goading sting here (pointing to 
his breast) ; | would not live. By the by, Charles, what a glo- 
rious legacy Thales left the world, by teaching the immortality 
of the soul. I wish to die, for then I shall meet my Mary in 
the land of spirits, where all is joy. This, thisis my only hope, 
and ’tis a glorious consolation.’ After a short pause, he con- 
tinued, ‘ Charles, you will close my eyes, when I am dead ; 
you will follow me to the grave ; I ask this, no more.’ I con- 
versed with him until he felt disposed to sleep. His disease 
was one of long standing; and, as the event proved, would at 
that time admit of no relief. I had obtained and given him 
such remedies as I thought proper, previous to his sleep. It 
was now 9 o’clock ; I was fatigued, and retired, requesting the 
person, who was to remain, to awake me should anything alarm- 
ing occur. 

“The sun had just risen, when I was roused from my sleep by 
the servant, with a request to come immediately to Mr. Wood, 
as he was dying. I was at his bedside in a few moments. 
‘ Charles,’ said he, i in a voice scarcely audible, ‘ I feel that | am 
dying. ‘The world has dealt hardly with me, but I forgive my 
enemies. ‘Tell my parents that on my death-bed I forgave 
them. I die in peace with all mankind. I die persuaded that 
my sins are forgiven, by that Supreme Being, who alone can 
forgive.’ Emotion prevented my replying to him. His half- 
closed eyes were turned towards the window.— Charles, who 
is that figure in white by your side? It beckons me away— 
what—’ As the last word escaped his lips, his hand fell. I 
felt his pulse. His spirit had gone to share that immortality, 
the thought of which had consoled him in his dying hour. | 
gazed upon his lifeless body. I could scarcely realize that I 
viewed the sad remains of Julius Wood ; he who was the boast 
of his class ; whose talents once bid fair to win immortal laurels 
for his brow. He was gone; one rash act had caused all his 
misfortunes. On the day after his death, I followed his remains 
te their ‘narrow house.’ As the earth fell heavily upon his 
coffin, and its hollow sound echoed from the grave, 1 thought of 
the beautiful lines— 

‘Oh, where’s the hope for lofty minds ? 
Those souls of oak who will not crave— 


Nor bend—though rent by ruthless winds! 
Where ?—In the grave !’ 
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THE FINE ARTS. NO. IV. 
ATHENEZUM GALLERY. 


Tue Atheneum Gallery, though affording a larger number of 
paintings this season than has been exhibited here in former 
years, has not contained so many new, original, and elegant 
pieces as in past seasons. We are sorry to see this falling “off, 
and hope that it can originate ‘from no cause of discontent 
among the artists, which may operate unfavorably on future 
exhibitions. ‘The professed design of the institution has been 
to advance the Arts. 

This place has been found, by the citizens of Boston as well 
as of the neighboring towns, a by strangers visiting the city, 
a pleasant resort, and an agreeable lounging place, as appears 
by the great number of tickets that have been disposed of. 
Such exhibitions are not only serviceable to artists themselves, 
but improve the taste of the community in general. 

The ‘New York American Academy of Fine Arts’ had its 
thirteenth exhibition in 1827. ‘The Emperor Napoleon and 
George 1V. were honorary members, and Mr. ‘Trumbull presi- 
dent, of this Society. 

Mr. Morse, president of the ‘ National Academy of Design,’ 
as well as Mr. ‘Trumbull, are both artists of decided strength 
and talent, as appears from their works. Exhibitions like these 
serve to bring forward talent, and to give artists and others an 
opportunity of judging of the comparative merits of different 
performances. ‘The first of these annual exhibitions was got up 
at Philadelphia, and the next at New York. After this, ‘Balti- 
more and Boston followed the fashion, and in the latter place 
we have now had our Sixth Exhibition. We hope these will 
be continued, and that such arrangements will be made in regard 
to them, as to induce artists themselves to take an interest that 
there be an increase in the number of new and elegant paintings 
in future exhibitions. 

England has had her Sir Thomas Lawrence and Sir Benja- 
min West to direct the taste of her young artists, and our own 
Alston is undoubtedly sufficiently pre-eminent to entitle him to 
the place of head in a national school. ‘Though he has taken 
no portraits, as he informs us, since he was last in London, 
in 1812—the last one being that of the late American banker, 
Samuel Williams—yet while he was engaged in that depart- 
ment his productions were highly esteemed. His performances 
while in Italy, the first time he was in Europe, in 1804, have 
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long been admired by the best judges. His extensive acquaint- 
ance with the works of the masters—his education, taste, expe- 
rience and skill, all entitle him to the high place he holds 
among artists both here and in Europe. We are extremely 
happy that he has taken up his residence in New England— 
that the classic retreats of Cambridge, the seat of Science and 
Literature, can also boast of one of the first Artists in the world 
as a citizen. ‘Though a native of North Carolina, we believe 

he was educated in New England. His room for paintings, 
the inside of which we were politely permitted to view a few 
days since, is in a small building erected for this special pur- 
pose. It occupies the whole interior of the building, with the 
exception of a small entry, and is lighted with a single window 
on one side. The building is 40 by 25, two stories ~ high, and 
is situated in a somewhat retired spot. ‘Though the window is 
extremely large, it is so high from the ground as effectually to 
prevent persons from looking in from without, and so much 
above the floor as to prevent those from looking out who are 
within. A moveable curtain or screen excludes or admits the 
light at the pleasure of the occupant, in such quantities as may 
suit his convenience. 

Mr. Allston is apparently about 45, of dignified and gentle- 
manly deportment. His hair is somewhat grey, and his stature 
about that of the middle size. His manners show that his 
advantages of travel and having frequented some of the best 
society in Europe, have not passed unimproved by him. His 
amenity and affability bespeak at once the scholar and the 
gentleman ; and in his presence, at the same time that we feel 
the highest respect for his talents, we esteem him as a compa- 
nion and friend. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





History of the late Polish Revolution, and the Events of the 
Campaign. By Joseru Horpvnsxi, Major of the late 10th 


Regiment of Lithuanian Lancers. Boston: Carter & Hen- 
dee. 1832. 


We have read this book with much pleasure. It gives a very 
full account of the cause of the revolution, and the manner in 
which it was conducted. 
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The virtuous struggle of this gallant nation to free themselves 
from the iron yoke of Russian tyranny, as here candidly por- 
trayed, cannot be read without the most touching emotion ; and 
the determined resolution of this patriot band, as they gathered 
round the Banner of Freedom, and ‘ swore to fight for their 
country while a drop of blood flowed in their hearts ’"—and their 
unfeigned devotion, as they knelt before the Almighty ‘ to ask 
his blessing on their cause,’ cannot but find a thrilling response 
in the heart of every Christian and Freeman. 

This work must be extremely interesting to every American, 
as the scenes of which it treats so nearly resemble what has 
transpired in our own country. It is written in an easy, flow- 
ing, yet manly style, and displays much of the energy and can- 
dor of this singularly oppressed people. We take pleasure in 
recommending it to the perusal of our readers, and in the mean- 
while take the liberty of making a short extract from the Dedi- 
cation. 

TO THE GREAT AND FREE NATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Liberated from prison and from the prospect of a more gloomy future, 
by some of your fellow citizens, I have been so fortunate as to reach 
these happy shores. Providence has granted me to behold that fair 
country, and that nation, which every lover of freedom desires to see 
with his own eyes, and every freeman of Poland is wont to think of with 
love and esteem. Your land, long since the asylum of the persecuted, 
has welcomed me with hearty benevolence. From the first moment of 
my arrival to the present time, I have received daily proofs of your sym- 
pathy. Full of gratitude, and in the hope of doing you an acceptable 
service, I cannot better employ the moments allowed me during my 
stay among you, than by giving you a faithful account of our revolution, 
and of its true causes and motives, as well as of the events of war by 
which it was followed. By a brief statement of the circumstances which 
brought about that revolution, I wish to inform you of the injustice and 
outrages which my nation was compelled to endure, during fourteen 
years, in which both its natural rights, and the constitution solemnly 
guaranteed to it, were trampled under foot. By a true account of the 
events of the ensuing war, you will be enabled to convince yourselves 
of the means by which small forces become victorious over a colossal 
power; as well as of the causes of the final catastrophe to which Poland 
has been doomed. 

Americans,—I am neither an author nor a scholar by profession, but 
a simple republican and soldier. In such an one you will forgive faults 
in the form and style of writing. Do not then judge me as a writer, but 
see in me an unhappy Pole, who presents to your sympathies the picture 
of the fatal disasters of his unfortunate country, and of the manner in 
which it strove to regain its liberty, the first and greatest of national 
blessings. In this hope of your indulgence, I beg you to accept this 
work as a token of my gratitude and as a memorial of my short stay 
among you, as well as an expression of the great esteem, with which I 
shall always remain, Americans, your devoted servant, 

JoserpH HorpynskI. 
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Flora’s Interpreter: or the American Book of Flowers and 
Sentiments. By Mrs. S. J. Have. Boston: Marsh, Capen 
& Lyon. 18382. 

Tuts pleasing little work needs no higher recommendation than 
coming from so high a source. Its contents are professedly 
selections, and are judiciously chosen. Like its predecessor, 
the ‘ Garland of Flora,’ it consists of choice sentiments from our 
best poets. It is dedicated to the youth of America, and doubt- 
less, from its cheapness, will be extensively read by them. We 
make a short extract. 


NIGHT-BLOWING CEREUS. 


Strange flower! Oh, beautifully strange ! 
Why in the lonely night, 

And to the quiet watching stars, 
Spreadst thou thy petals white ? 

There’s sleep among the breathing flowers, 
The folded leaves all rest— 

Child, butterfly, and bee are hushed— 
The wood-bird ’s in its nest. 

Thou wakest alone, of earth’s bright things, 
A silent watch is thine— 

Offering thy incense, votive gift! 
Unto night’s starry shrine. 

* ~ * * * 

Thou flower of summer’s starlit night, 
When whispering farewell, 

Bear’st thou a hope, from this dim world, 
Mid brighter things to dwell ? 


Thou hast unsealed my thoughts’ deep fount, 
My hope as thine shall be, 

And my heart’s incense I will breathe 
To Heaven, bright flower, with thee. 


A Rational View of the Spasmodic Cholera, chiefly with re- 
gard to the best Means of Preventing it. By a Puysician. 
Boston: Clapp & Hull. Price 12} Cents. 


Tuis is a small pamphlet, but filled with useful information for 
the general reader. It is characterized by good sense ; and as 
it firmly advocates the cause of morality and temperance, it is 
at the present time peculiarly acceptable. It ought to be 
perused by every one. 


